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The Inevitable Evils and Results 
of War. 


The conflict in South Africa is putting again on 
canvas before all eyes the evils which always attend 
war—any real war. It is difficult to discriminate 
among these evils and to say which are the worst. 
To a cultivated Christian conscience they are all 
revolting, and there is very little difference in their 
immorality. 

The flower of the young men of both nations, from 
the standpoint of physical strength, are being cut off 
by thousands. Many of the sons of the best homes 
of all classes in England and her colonies are already 
dead, slain by shot and shell, or by the deadly dis- 
eases which war lets loose. Of the Boers the same 
is true, though we hear less of them. Large numbers 
are sent home maimed for life, to be always hereafter 
a burden to themselves, to their kin and to the nation. 
It is impossible to estimate the immense loss to field, 
to factory, to trade, to church, to politics, which this 
sacrifice of the strong young men is inflicting upon 
both England and South Africa. It is an irrecoverable 
loss to the world. 

Then one must not forget the blighted homes, the 
blasted hopes of families far away from the field of 
hlood, for most of which the nation can never do 
anything, for which, in most cases, it will not even 
attempt or care to do anything. 

The economic waste of the war is something stag- 
gering. Money is being devoured in sums never 
before paralleled —the money of a nation which 
could use it perhaps better for the good of the world 
than any other, and is therefore most guilty for not 
so using it. Think of the war budget just brought 
into the British parliament and doggedly, even 
haughtily accepted — seven hundred and sixty millions 
of dollars for the year just opening! The aggregate 
war debt of Europe has increased for thirty years at 
the rate of five hundred million dollars a year. England 


alone seems likely to add that amount this year, and 
her course has aroused the other nations to greatly 
enlarge their expenditures. Greater taxation must 
result and greater burdens be laid upon the backs of 
the groaning peoples, and greater neglect of the civic 
interests of the nation follow. 

One of the deepest and most enduring evils of 
war is race and national hatred. In this respect the 
present war is peculiarly unfortunate. The hatred 
of the Dutch for the English has steadily increased 
since they were conquered and driven from the cape, 
and the farther they have been forced inland by the 
English, the more the English have despised them. 
The present war has fanned these feelings into such 
intensity that whatever the outcome of the struggle, 
a century of peace cannot allay them, and the century 
of peace is sure not to come. The war has aroused 
intense hatred of England all over the continent of 
Europe, especially in the Netherlands. Throughout 
the United States, also, among the masses of the 
people, the old dislike of England has been revived, 
and no such condemnation of her has been heard in 
many a year. Out of this inter-racial and interna- 
tional hatred’ a great crop of mischief is sure to come 
in its time. Many of the wisest and farthest-sighted 
men in England prophecy that it will ultimately cost 
England the whole of South Africa, if not the integ- 
rity of her empire; and that means more fierce 
hatred, bloodshed and desolation in the years before 
us. It is amazing that statesmen’s eyes are forever 
closed to these things! 

War creates a cold and reckless disregard of 
human life both on the part of the nation and the 
individual. Scenes of blood day after day, the con- 
stant sight of men shot down at their side, render 
soldiers incapable of feeling that fine appreciation of 
the value of human existence which Christian senti- 
ments and Christian culture create. Out of this 
callousness in part springs much of that bold and 
reckless dash which passes under the name of 
“courage” and “fine behavior” under fire. The 
same callousness extends to the nation. In its self- 
righteousness, pride and ambition of victory, the 
government would send every able-bodied man of the 
people to death at the cannon’s mouth. Grief for 
losses is suffered in the homes from which the dead 
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have gone, but the men who are leading the game, 
and the nation at large which blindly follows them, 
care little for the general losses, except as they affect 
the prospect of victory. Victoria herself, noblest of 
queens, grieves her heart out over the losses of her 
« brave men” so long as defeat is met with; as soon 
as victory comes, no matter how great the numbers 
slain on both sides, she becomes exultant with child- 
like delight. This is one of the saddest aspects of 
the brutalizing effects of war, the loss of the sense of 
the sacredness and value of human life. The Trans- 
vaal struggle, on the part of both Briton and Boer, is 
exhibiting it in a degree almost worthy of the heart- 
lessness of Napoleon. 

The horrors of a siege have rarely been more 
loathsome than those of Ladysmith recently relieved. 
Into such an event seem compacted all the personal 
and national pride, blindness, fatalism, perversion of 
heart and disregard of life, of which war is so full. 
One must of course admire in the abstract the self- 
possession and power of endurance displayed, but 
these only set off the more clearly the falseness and 
baseness of the ideals which compel such groveling 
sufferings and such a loathsome death. The siege 
of Ladysmith, from the point of view of both besieged 
and besiegers, is the very antipodes of all that is 
Christian and truly human. In private life not a 
vestige of it would for a moment be allowed. 

The deepest of the evils of war, the one most ruinous 
and lasting in its effects, is to be found in the demoral- 
ization and degradation of the national life. Every- 
thing else gives way to the warspirit. Men are possessed 
with it, women are full of it, children feed upon it. 
Ministers of the gospel of peace go down on their 
knees to the war-god, and shout his praises from the 
sacred desk. The press is steeped in war feeling, the 
literature of the period breathes out its poison, the 
thought, the interest, the prayers, the dreams of 
the people are of war. Self-laudation, cursing of the 
foe, prevail. Intolerance lifts high its hand, freedom 
of speech trembles for its very existence. Kill, kill! 
Triumph, conquer! Down with the enemy! Ven- 
geance for the past! That is the spirit which 
prevails. 

How largely this is true of Great Britain to-day ! 
In their simpler and more ignorant way it is true of 
the Boers. They are said heretofore to have been 
an unwarlike, peace-loving people. They cannot come 
out of the present struggle, into which the whole 
nation has thrown itself, if they come out of it unan- 
nihilated, without the taint of militarism deep in 
their blood. Great Britain cannot again, at least in 
the near future, be what she has been. She will 


come back from South Africa with both hands of 
European militarism at her throat and disgraced in 
the eyes of all the best of the world. Unless the 
sane men of the land, so many, so strong, so noble, 
so heroic, shall prevail, as we pray that they may, in 
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their efforts to stay the onrushing tide, there is grave 
reason to fear that what President David Starr 
Jordan said in Chicago recently will prove true, that 
“this century will see the downfall of Great Britain.” 
A nation which, as Herbert Spencer said of England 
the other day, displays in its shouts of “ Remember 
Majuba!” “the same passion as the lowest savages 
who make blood-revenge a primary duty,” and allows 
this spirit to possess it and rule its policies must, as 
Dr. Jordan further said, “inevitably reach a speedy 
decay.” 


The Permanent Court of Arbitration. 


The action of the Senate on the Hague Convention 
providing for a permanent international court of 
arbitration was awaited with some anxiety by many 
persons who remembered the rejection of the Anglo- 
American arbitration treaty. But it appears that 
there was no real ground for this anxiety. At the 
end of January we were assured by a letter from a 
member of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs 
that the Convention would be reported favorably and 
that there was no opposition to it among members of 
the Senate. 

The Convention accordingly was ratified by the 
Senate in executive session on the 5th of February, 
by just what sort of a vote we have not seen revealed. 
As the session was a brief one, the vote was doubtless 
practically unanimous. The ratification, though one 
of the most important acts of the Senate in recent 
years, attracted so little public attention that most 
of the newspapers devoted but half a dozen lines to 
it, and some of the leading weeklies and monthlies 
none at all. The secrecy of the proceedings doubt- 
less accounts in considerable measure for this, and 
the lack of debate and strife of opinion for some 
more of it. 

This action of our Senate assures the early setting 
up of the court. Without the codperation of this 
country the scheme could hardly have gone forward. 
With the most of the other nations represented at 
The Hague, the signing of the Convention at the 
close of the Conference was virtually equal to ratifi- 
cation. Our Senate, therefore, held the key to the 
whole situation, and its prompt and hearty action is 
worthy of highest commendation. We have no 
doubt that its action represents the wishes of the 
great body of the people. 

There will be no exchange of ratifications. The 
Convention provided that each ratification should be 
deposited with the Netherlands government at The 
Hague. The ratification of our Senate, signed by 
the President, will be sent to Minister Newell to be 
deposited at the Netherlands capital. When the 
ratifications are all in, the government of each of the 
twenty-six signatory Powers will within three months 
name not more than four persons of acknowledged 
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competency in international law and of the highest 
moral reputation to serve as members of the court. 
This will make a possible body of one hundred and 
four arbitrators. It is hardly likely that the full 
number will be appointed by each of the Powers. 
Some of the smaller Powers may, in accordance with 
a provision of the Convention, unite in choosing the 
same persons, and some may appoint only one or 
two. From the permanent body thus appointed five 
(or, by agreement, any other number) are to be 
chosen to determine any case of international contro- 
versy which may be referred to the court. 

By the provisions of the Convention the foreign 
ministers accredited to The Hague become a perma- 
nent council of administration. It becomes their 
duty, without further commission, to establish a 
bureau of the court at The Hague, to install the 
court, to provide administrative measures and help, 
and then to report yearly to their respective govern- 
ments the work of the court. ; 

It must not be forgotten that this great Convention 
provides also for commissions of inquiry, to investi- 
gate the facts out of which controversies arise; and 
also that any government may, of its own motion, 
offer mediation between two disputing states without 
this being considered an unfriendly act. 

We do not need to repeat here what we have 
previously said as to the supreme importance of this 
permanent international tribunal, the establishment 
of which we are to see completed in this year 1900. 
We cannot understand, in the light of this great fact, 
the mental movements of those who persist in declar- 
ing that the Hague Conference, because it did not 
abolish or begin the abolishment of the overgrown 
armaments of Europe, was abortive. There is no 
other thing — not even a truce of armaments — which 
it might have done, equal in positive importance to 
what it did in providing for this court. Without 
this, any arrangement for reduction of armaments 
would have gone to pieces before the delegates got 
home from The Hague. Even with this, any such 
arrangement would probably have been a dead letter 
till the court was in satisfactory operation and 
established in public confidence. 

This permanent arrangement for the pacific settle- 
ment of international controversies is almost the first 
entrance of clear light into the gloomy and distract- 
ing chaos of international complications. The nations 
establishing it will feel in honor bound to use it in 
all ordinary cases. Confidence in it will grow with 
use. Its existence will be a standing exaltation of 
reason and right, a perpetual condemnation of wrong 
and violence, a ceaseless challenge tu keep the sword 
sheathed. More and more serious controversies will 
in time be carried before it. The result will be, 
almost immediately, to bring the present system of 
armaments into greater discredit. Thus the way will 


be prepared, by this first great constructive step in 
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permanent international organization, for a speedy 
truce of armaments, then for reduction, and finally 
for the disappearance, gradually, of armaments in 
their present form. 

We should all have been crazed with delight if the 
Hague Conference had been able with a blow to 
crush the whole inhuman system of modern arma- 
ments out of existence. Weshould not fail, however, 
to be duly, perhaps much more sensibly, thankful 
that it was wise and courageous enough, in the face 
of distrust and not a little ridicule, to lay the per- 
manent foundation of a new international political 
order, which means much more than the abolition of 
war and its instruments. This court for the adjust- 
ment of international differences will remain a part 
of the permanent pacific order of the world, after 
men have totally and forever abandoned the sin of 
shooting and stabbing one another to death. 


Editorial Notes. 


The most encouraging thing we find in 
the present darkness of war and bloodshed 
is the ery for peace that has gone up 
throughout Christendom. In this country, whichever 
side of the Transvaal War has one’s sympathies, the 
desire that the war should come to a speedy end has 
been practically universal. Many petitions from all 
parts of the country have gone to Washington asking for 
mediation, and ten times as many would have gone if 
there had been any hope that the President would act. 
On the continent of Europe the movement for mediation 
has been deep and widespread, going far beyond the 
limits of the peace organizations. In England the 
movement for a cessation of hostilities and a fair settle- 
ment of the South African troubles has been brave and 
persistent. It has grown steadily in strength and influ- 
ence. Beyond the peace societies who have labored day 
and night, four organizations, numbering in their mem- 
bership many leading men in state and church and 
private life, have steadily worked for peace in face of 
the war fury that has raged in England. The Trans- 
vaal Committee, the South African Conciliation Commit- 
tee, the Stop-the-War Committee and an organization of 
several hundred liberals, each in its own field, have made 
a contest against the iniquity of the war which shows 
that England is not yet hopelessly militarized and 
imperialized. No finer utterances, in behalf of liberty, 
right, justice and the sacred principles of the religion 
professed by Anglo-Saxons have ever fallen from the 
lips of Englishmen than in these days of stress. This is 
a phenomenon which has never appeared before during 
any British war. In the long list of distinguished per- 
sons who have arraigned the government for its persis- 
tence in iniquity, none have been more conspicuous than 
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the leading preachers, from some of whom we have 
heretofore quoted. Here is an utterance of an eminent 
Catholic, Dr. William Barry, the spirit of which is most 
admirable : 


“T can pray for peace, and | do so; I can ask that all 
suffering may be spared which is not requisite to teach 
men a lesson, to correct or to warn them against the 
vices now rampant among us of money-worship and lux- 
urious self-seeking; I] can pray heartily in the only fit 
language, ‘God defend the right’; but as a Christian, 
a Catholic and a priest, how shall I take upon myself the 
burden of dictating to the Almighty what issue he shall 
give to a combat like this? I do not understand the 
patriotism which makes to itself a national God, English, 
Dutch or African; and accordingly I decline to lay upon 
the altar my personal prejudices in the shape of a petition 
for victory to the side where birth or position happens 
to have placed me.” 


Nothing better illustrates the ridiculous 
incongruities into which the country is 
brought by the effort to make our national 
principles something which they are not than the at- 
tempted legislation for Porto Rico. The President, 
advised by his special commissioner and by the dictates 
of right and benevolence, recommends free trade, as is 
the logical thing if the island is now United States 
territory. Forthwith the sugar and tobacco interests, in 
spite of the poverty and pressing needs, and also the 
rights of the island, are up in arms, as if free trade with 
this bit of territory half the size of New Jersey would 
drive them all out of business. As a pretense, they put 
forward the plea that such a precedent of free trade 
would lay down acourse which would have to be followed 
in the case of the other “new possessions,’— an appeal 
which proves irresistible. But they are willing to give 
Porto Rico eighty-five per cent. of standing as a part of 
the country, and a bill imposing fifteen per cent. of the 
Dingley duties is pushed through. The President, con- 
trary to his first advice, lifting his ear again from the 
ground, approves this and is anxious to have it become 
law. But the storm raised about his ears by members of 
his party throughout the country, because of this unfair 
treatment of Porto Rico, makes him nervous, and he 
rushes into the House with a message advising that 
revenues amounting to two millions of dollars collected 
during the past year be paid back to Porto Rico. And 
forthwith it is voted to pay them back. Free trade and 
tariff, a part of the nation and a hopeless outsider, 
eighty-five per cent free and fifteen per cent. vassal, 
worthy to be treated on its own merits, but rejected lest 
a precedent dangerous to imperialism be established,— 
such is the disgraceful treatment of an island about 
whose destiny the forces of freedom and political vassal- 
And this is the 
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wisdom and fine insight with which this nation is meet- 
ing its “new obligations”! The Porto Ricans may not 
have much sense, but they have enough to see clear 
through this selfish and small meanness, and it is not 
strange that their hatred has been aroused against every- 
thing American. The opponents of imperialism may 
well lie low and laugh, and let these sage solvers of the 
new questions do their work for them. If little Porto 
Rico gives the imperialists such spasms of political pain, 
what will become of them when they tackle the larger 
questions ? 


In 1898 the late Mr. Grant Allen wrote 
to the proprietor of the “ Canadian Year 
Book,” who had asked for a contribution 
in support of military development, the following ex- 
pression of his hatred of war : 


Grant Allen 
Hated War. 


“ You can know very little of my aims and ideals if 
you think I would willingly do anything to help ona 
work whose avowed object is to arouse ‘ military enthusi- 
asm.’ Military enthusiasm means enthusiasm for killing 
people; my desire in life has been not to kill, but to help 
and aid all mankind, irrespective of nationality, creed, 
language or color. I hate war, and everything that leads 
to it, as I hate murder, rapine or the ill treatment of 
women. I dislike slavery, however cloaked under the 
disguise of ‘Imperialism.’ I contribute gladly to works 
designed to strengthen the bonds of amity between 
nations and to render war impossible ; but I cannot con- 
tribute to one which aims at making peaceable Canadian 
citizens throw themselves into the devouring whirlpool 
of militarism. Excuse my plain avowal. A bishop is 
hardly flattered if you ask him to write in favor of 
atheism, or a prominent temperance advocate if you ask 
him for a rousing drinking song calculated to raise an 
enthusiasm for whiskey.” 


The obstacle offered by the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty to the building and owner- 
ship of the Nicaragua Canal by the United 
States has been removed by the new convention negoti- 
ated by Secretary Hay and Lord Pauncefote, the full 
text of which we give on another page. The new treaty 
is an admirable one. It allows the United States to 
construct, directly or indirectly, and to regulate this 
important waterway between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
but it preserves the principle of neutralization of the 
canal contained in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and forti- 
fies it by more definite and exact statement of the ele- 
ments entering into the neutralization. The scope of 
the former treaty is also greatly extended by the provision 
that all the other nations may become parties to it. As 
soon as the Senate has ratified the convention and the 
ratifications are exchanged, Secretary Hay will address 
identical notes to all the maritime powers with the view 
of securing their adhesion to the project for the perpetual 
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neutralization of the canal. We cannot doubt that they 
will hasten to assent to the terms of the convention, and 
we shall thus have another important bond of good 
feeling, union and coéperation between the Powers. 
This is the disposition of the canal, if ever built, or prac- 
tically the disposition which we have always advocated. 
It is about the same as that of the Suez Canal. It is 
certain now to be the ultimate disposition of all the 
international waterways of the world. This new con- 
vention does not interfere in the least with the obliga- 
tions of the United States towards the republics of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. Secretary Hay, who is 
proving one of the soundest and best-spirited men who 
has ever been at the head of the State department, 
expects to observe most scrupulously the obligations 
due to these republics, in securing in the proper way 
whatever concessions may be essential to the construction 
and operation of the canal. 


The Herald of Peace quotes the follow- 
ing remarks of Sir Edward Clarke, M. P., 
in regard to the warlike influence of the 
Church in England during the present crisis: 


“TI am very sorry to have to say that I think in the 
present temper of the public mind the appointment of a 
day of public humiliation and prayer would only provoke 
a mischievous and most unseemly controversy. 

“The mere suggestion has produced a correspondence 
in which those who minister in Christ’s Church have re- 
pudiated their Master’s plainest teaching, and laymen 
scoff at the idea of the divine government of the world. 

“A day so set apart would be kept as a holiday, and 
pulpits would be used, as they are being used every 
Sunday, to inflame the pride and passion of our people 
and to dull and sear their consciences. So far as any 
Christian spirit is left in the church, it can find expression 
in the prayers of the liturgy better than in occasional 
prayers in which much less of that spirit is to be found.” 


Influence of 
the Church. 


A very able article on “The New Cru- 
sade Against War,” published some time 
ago in La Liberté Chrétienne at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, thus speaks of the duty of the Church on 
the subject of peace: 


“The Church ought to be the conscience, the compass 
of society. But how often this compass has found itself 
out of order and has led astray those whose mission it 
was to guide! This is particularly the case in regard to 
the question which I have in view, that of peace. On 
this subject as on many others the testimony rendered 
by the Christian churches has been singularly defective, 
illogical, contradictory. They have allowed to stand 
and have even contributed their part in promoting the 
legend of ‘the Lord of hosts.’ I should not be surprised 
if to-day the majority of readers when questioned as to 
the sense of this Biblical expression, ‘the Lord of hosts,’ 
would respond that it is synonymous with ‘God of 
battles,’ God of force and of military success. This 
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would be completely erroneous, for it never had this 
sense. Among the passages of the Bible where it is 
found there are only one or two where there is even an 
allusion to military events. The ‘ Lord of hosts’ is the 
God who created ‘ the heavens and all their host, that is 
the stars, which he has marshaled in the limitless fields 
of space, assigning to each its place, as a general does 
his troops. It means, then, the God of order and of wis- 
dom rather than of force. And people have made of 
him the ‘God of battles’! And the Christian churches 
have instituted solemn Ze Deums in his honor! The 
cathedrals are rare under whose vaults has not remained 
some trace of this incense mixed with gunpowder. Even 
our Reformed churches, wholly won in theory to the 
cause of peace, have not given forth on the subject a 
sufficiently faithful and constant utterance. The secre- 
tary of the Peace Bureau at Berne wrote me some time 
ago: ‘It is surprising that, in general, the ministers of 
the different denominations hold aloof from the peace 
movement, of which they ought to be the most ardent 
leaders.’ It is necessary to reaffirm from time to time 
that the ‘Lord of hosts’ is the God of order, that is of 
peace.” 


Hon. Auberon Herbert, after tracing 
out in the February Contemporary Review 
the various errors, blunders, misrepresent- 
ations and lies in what he calls the “ Tragedy of Errors” 
which led to the Transvaal War, gives the following 
advice as to what ought to be done: 


Let Both 
Cry Halt. 


“T answer, let both nations make confession of their 
huge folly. We have both made under bad guidance com- 
plete fools of ourselves. We have both of us— we the 
British in the higher degree — been stupid, proud, master- 
ful, quarrelsome like children, suspicious, petty and per- 
verse in our methods of bargaining, and filled with a dan- 
gerous contempt for each other. We have both believed 
in the final resort to force, and we have both believed — 
in our conceit — that the path of easy victory lay open 
before us. We have both been sharply awakened from 
our careless dreams by the sufferings which have fallen 
alike to the share of both of us. We have both passed 
through the fires of our own kindling; we have both 
reaped what we have sown, and now let us both take to 
heart and profit by the lesson we have learned. Let us 
put from us the vainglorious talking in which we have 
both of us indulged. Let us put from us the passion 
and delirium of a fatal moment, pull ourselves together, 
and act with the sober sense and self-discipline that is, 
as we believe, the heritage of both races. Enough 
blood, and far more than enough, has stained hill and 
veldt. Let us both ery halt to our soldiers. Let the 
most sane-minded and level-headed man that we have in 
the country be sent out. Let an armistice be arranged 
on terms of perfect equality. Whatever may have hap- 
pened before these words are printed, whether we have 
gained a military success or not, neither side should claim 
victory, neither side should be asked to confess defeat or 
to undergo any humiliation. Each side should bear its 
own losses, whatever they may be. We should treat all 
this hideous drama of the last three months as a dream 
gone by and forgotten, as a thing that has now become 
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simply non-existent. We should wipe it clean off the 
slate, leaving it to be the mere property of the historian. 
We should go straight back to the position of August, 
and take up the negotiations exactly at the point where 
they left the hands of Mr. Smuts and Mr. Conyngham 
Greene, and go steadily and patiently through the work 
as if it had never been interrupted.” 


Alas! Simpleton! as Carlyle would say. What ought 
to be done is never done when a victor has his enemy 
down. What is then done is dictated by force and not 
by right, justice and goodwill. 


The American Monthly Review of 


Reviews remarks as follows upon the 
and Japan. 


relations between Russia and Japan: 


“There is no particular danger of a war between 
Russia and England, but close observers are of the 
opinion that Japan and Russia may come to blows at 
almost any moment. Reports have emanated from 
Russia to the effect that a good understanding has been 
reached with the Japanese, but these reports must be 
received with some skepticism. For several years the 
Japanese have regarded a war with Russia as inevitable, 
and they prefer to have it before the Trans-Siberian 
Railway is finished and while Japan’s naval strength is 
decidedly superior to that of Russia in the Pacific. The 
Japanese consider themselves rightly entitled to Port 
Arthur and they aspire to dominate Korea. Their in- 
fluence is now very great at Pekin. They have known 
how to play upon the reactionary and anti-European 
sentiments of the dowager Empress of China, and it is 
supposed that they are largely responsible for that lady’s 
recent policy. It is expected that Japanese officers will 
reorganize the Chinese army on a modern footing, and 
that a firm alliance will be established between these two 
kindred empires. That it will be the policy of this 
alliance to cultivate the friendship of England and the 
United States, while opposing the Asiatic encroachments 
of Russia, can readily be believed. In short, a movement 
by Japan against Russia at this time, when the Musco- 
vites want quiet in that quarter in order to make bold 
gains elsewhere, would be thought to point directly to a 
close understanding between England and Japan, if not 
an actual alliance.” 


In connection with the above, it is per- 
tinent to remark that nothing can be more 
mischievous in the relations of two nations 
than the belief in one or both of them that a war or “ one 
more war” between them is inevitable. This belief in 
nine cases out of ten comes from the secret or open wish 
Furthermore, the belief con- 


War not 
Inevitable. 


that a war may come. 
sciously or unconsciously causes those who hold it to put 
forth their influence to bring about that which they 
believe is sure to come. If the Japanese want a war 
with Russia, as many of them probably do, that is a 
sufficient cause for their thinking it inevitable and stead- 
ily preparing for it. The present criminal talk of war 
between England and France as unavoidable springs out 
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of a similar state of mind. Without the state of mind, 
circumstances would have little to do with disturbing the 
peaceful relations of the two nations. We have often 
heard it said, on the streets of Boston and in other places, 
that we “must have one more war with England in order 
to bring her to her senses.” Such a sentiment is fre- 
quently held and uttered by persons from whom one 
would expect better things. Just here lies the root of a 
vast amount of existing international confusion and fore- 
boding. All the inevitableness there is about war, about 
any war, is that which people make. If they themselves 
were less “ inevitably ” narrow, selfish and ambitious and 
given to revenge, the fatality supposed to reside in war 
would be as harmless as the tooth of a poisonless snake. 


In spite of the wars now going on in 
South Africa and elsewhere, the following 
statements of Ex-Speaker Reed, in a recent 
number of the Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, 
as to the decay of war are essentially true, even that 
with regard to the “preacher” being, we are sorry to 
say, sadly too exact: 


“Men have found by experience — which is another 
name for knowledge — that it does not pay in the long 
run to destroy property, and hereafter they will find out 
that it does not pay to destroy life. War is dying out 
because men have something else to do. They are en- 
gaged in trade, in enterprises which war interferes with. 
Life is getting every day to be better worth living. 
Hence men do not want to lose it. When the life of 
men, like the life of Australian Diggers, was only an 
alternation of starving and eating to such repletion as 
made them roll on the ground in agonies of surfeit, a 
man must have been very particular who cared whether 
there was war or not. But when the interests of all 
nations get so universally interwoven with the warp and 
woof of trade that the knowledge of its devastations will 
be brought home to all men, war will cease. But the 
proclamation that there shall be no more war will come 
from the tradesman and not from the preacher. What 
have religion and morality done with war? War is a 
beastly barbarism. It is only murder on a large scale, 
with ranked battalions and pomp and circumstance. 
Eighteen Christian centuries have not abolished it. 


Dying Out. 


In the reception recently given by the 
Lotus Club of New York to Andrew 
Carnegie, Hon. Bourke Cockran uttered 
these sentences : 

“T am glad to see any man take an interest in his 
fellow. Our economic law, in its advance, has come 
around to the saying of the Master, that man should love 
his neighbor as himself. Service is the truest love. Mr. 
Carnegie has done his service by helping men to help 
themselves, not in the charity which degrades giver and 
receiver alike. (Gentlemen, the question for the twentieth 
century will not be for the field of battle. We are now 


Century 
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seeing the dying efforts of barbarism. The coming cen- 
tury will be one of peace. 


The hands of men will be 
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set, not at each others’ throats, but at the fertile earth to 
wring subsistence from her. The leader will be that 
man who shall reconcile man with man; who preaches 
the doctrine that service is no longer existence; that the 
relations of labor to capital are the relations of partner- 
ship. Then will come the era of prosperity for all. We 
shall come to know that the earth can support us all; 
that destitution comes only from crime and vice. Who- 
ever preaches peace, preaches progress. He preaches 
time when destitution will disappear; not poverty, for 
poverty is the mainspring of progress. What is poverty 
now was abundance last century. What is abundance 
now will be poverty a hundred years in the future. We 
are indebted for this progress to the men who have led 
in practical philanthropy, recognizing the partnership of 
man in industry, and the brotherhood of man the world 


Much of the recent trouble in Kentucky 
is to be attributed to the custom of carry- 
ing deadly weapons, still so common in 
that State. The practice is not confined to the mountain- 
ous districts, but is prevalent more or less in many other 
parts of the State. But for this fact the Goebel-Taylor 
controversy would probably not have resulted in blood- 
shed and murder. But given the political corruption 
present in the controversy and belts full of revolvers, 
and it is a marvel that scores of people were not killed. 
If the carrying of concealed weapons were as prevalent 
in New York or Philadelphia as in Kentucky, we should 
long ago have had ugly scenes of blood in the streets 
and public buildings of these cities, whose political cor- 
ruption, if not essentially worse in character, is much 
more extensive and subtle than in Kentucky. The 
people of Kentucky, the mass of whom deplore the 
Frankfort proceedings as much as any of us do, ought to 
inaugurate a vigorous campaign, not only against the 
political methods of the corrupt party leaders, but also 
for the suppression of the revolver. It is a disgrace to 
the State that in open daylight men can appear on the 
streets of the capital brandishing these deadly instruments 
and not be treated at once as violators of the law. The 
mountaineers and low-class people cannot be expected to 
do differently so long as the civilization of the cities 
allows men prominent in politics to arm themselves with 
revolvers, go into the streets and shoot down their 
enemies, then go scot-free of punishment and manipulate 
themselves into the candidacy for the governorship. 


Carrying 
Weapons. 


Secretary Trueblood delivered during 
the month of February twenty-three lec- 
tures in different cities of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia and South Carolina. The subjects used 
were “ European Militarism,” “The Hague Conference” 
and “ The Federation of the World.” He was received 
everywhere with the greatest kindness and courtesy, and 
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the audiences all showed sincere and often very strong 
sympathy with his arraignment of the militarism of the 
Old World, and his appeal that the United States should 
at once stop the dangerous inroads which militarism is 
making in this country. The A/‘ahest, published at 
Atlanta by the Lyceum under whose auspices the lectures 
were given, speaks thus of the lecture on “ Militarism ” : 


“Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood’s lecture, ‘ Militarism,’ 
which he is giving for the Lyceums at present, is nothing 
less than a revelation. There is neither humor nor ora- 
tory, as is demanded in men and subjects of less merit: 
but one is carried on by the current of interest — appalling 
facts — into the heart of this ‘ Colossal Crime of Europe,’ 
until none of the common arts of the platform speaker 
would be appropriate to the theme. It is the greatest 
subject handled by the best equipped man in America — 
one who has studied it until he has the heart and soul of 
the movement for educating the people to this greatest 
folly and crime of the ages. If Dr. Trueblood could be 
heard in every town and city there would arise such an 
indignant public opinion that it would be impossible to 
fasten militarism on America. We feel that the A/kahest 
has already done great good by bringing him to the South. 
A man so scholarly, so in touch with the different nations, 
and so full of this movement for the emancipation of 
national crime, hatred and appalling debt burdens, can but 
prove a broadening and building influence on the whole 
South.” 


Brevities. 


The provisional program of the Peace Congress, 
to meet in Paris the first five days of October has been 
published. The chief subjects to be treated are, the 
Hague Conference, International Law, Councils of Con- 
ciliation, Protection of Native Races, Sanctions of Arhi- 
tral Awards, Political and Economic Results of a 
Future War. 

The German navy now has 152 vessels of all 
types, namely, 17 battleships, 8 ironclads, 11 large cruisers, 
27 small cruisers, 5 gunboats and 84 torpedo boats. The 
new naval program, which will take about 16 years to 
carry out, will carry the number up to 222, the chief 
increase, proportionally, to be in battleships. 

. . . “Why should it be expected that the teaching 
and example of Christ should be accepted and practised, 
if while calling him the Prince of Peace we talk of ‘ civ- 
ilized warfare,’ extol the ‘patriotism’ of the fighter and 
killer and equip our boys with the toggery of military 
display and with firearms ?”— Union Signal. 

: The Lodge Immigration Bill, which failed in the 
House of Representatives of the Fifty-fifth Congress, is 
on the calendar of the present Congress, and Mr. Lodge 
hopes for its early passage. 

. . . “The most valuable man in a.nation is not the 
man who follows public opinion, but the man who stands 
up when you are all mad and preaches to you the bless- 
ings of peace.”— Andrew Carnegie. 

“Mebby my mind hain’t built right to see the 
beauty of two great nations, pledged to peace and enlight- 
enment, waging bloody wars six months after a Peace 
Conference. They say they believe the Bible and want 
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to carry it to benighted nations of the globe. But how 
are the savages goin’ to believe em when they preach 
that the religion of Jesus is peaceable, long-suffering, 
forgiving, and then pitch at em’ with cannons and 
swords?” siah Allen’s Wife. 


“ Everything that would be dishonorable in com- 
merce now leads to y high repute in war. Every practice 
that would disgrace a man in trade tends to glory in the 
art of killing.” Edward Atkinson. 


: About two hundred and fifty insane soldiers have 
heen sent to Washington within the last three months, 
and it is said that two hundred more are soon to arrive 
from Manila. 


Of the five hundred Indians who have been trained 
at the Hampton Normal Institute, eigvhty-seven per cent. 
are now engaged in regular occupations, such as teaching, 
farming and missionary work. 


i The committee in charge of the organization of 
the Peace Congress to be held at Paris the first week in 
October has opened a subscription in support of the 
Congress and the peace propaganda to be carried on 
during the Exposition. Contributions should be sent to 
M. Charles Boyer, 125 rue du Chateau, Paris. 


. . Anew movement is being made in the Legislature 
of New York for the abolition of the death penalty. It 
is receiving large and intelligent support. 


Cursed be the ruler who so far forgets, or is in- 
different to, the world’s progress as to disturb the peace 
for the sake of his own selfish schemes.— Nashville 
Advocate. 


‘ Under the title of “ War against War,” Maria 
Freeman Gray of San Francisco, president of the Cali- 
fornia State W. C. T. U., has published in the Pacific 
Ensign two strong r articles giving particular attention to 
the early history of the modern peace movement and the 
principles on which it was founded. 


“ Even a slight knowledge of history leads one to 
condemn nine out of ten of all the wars that it records 
as utterly indefensible on any rational grounds.”— Dr. 
Teunis 8, Hamlin. 


“Most wars result from the greed of gain, and 
one need not go further back than the present unjustifi- 
able and iniquitous war. The real commander-in-chief 
of the British forces is not Lord Roberts, but the secre- 
tary of the Stock Exchange.”— Rev. H. W. Horwill. 

. . The following are the members of the new Philip- 
pine Commission who are to administer the government 
of the islands: Judge Taft of Ohio, president; Dean C. 
Worcester of Michigan; Luke Wright of Tennessee; 
Henry C. Ide of Vermont; Bernard Moses of California. 


The English income tax of 3.3 per cent on all sal- 
aries over $800 is now, in consequence of the heavy war 
expenses, to be raised to 5 per cent. 


_ The trouble between the revolting Indians in 
Mexico and the government has not yet been ended. 
Occasional sharp fighting has occurred and a number 
have been killed, the losses of the Indians being much 
the larger. 
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“A war in South Africa would be one of the 
most serious wars that could possibly be waged. It 
would be in the nature of a civil war. It would bea 
long war, a bitter war and a costly war, and, as I have 
pointed out already, it would leave behind it the embers 
of a strife which I believe generations would hardly be 
long enough to extinguish.”— Joseph Chamberlain in 
1896. 

. . Mr. George W. Van Siclen of 141 Broadway, 

New York, is sending out a very interesting series of 
leaflets on the causes which led to the South African 
war and the injustice of England’s course in bringing 
it on. 
; Die Waffen Nieder, the review so ably con- 
ducted for eight years by the Baroness von Suttner in 
the interests of the international peace movement, has 
ceased to appear. The Baroness believes that since the 
success of the Hague Conference she can use her pen in 
promotion of the cause more profitably through other 
mediums. 


A new peace society, the first in South America, 
has been organized at Buenos Ayres. It is entitled 
Associacion Americana de la Paz. Its president, Dr. 
Roque Saenz Pena, is an ex-Minister of State in Argen- 
tina; its secretary, S. Medina, is a distinguished publicist. 
Other members of the Executive Committee are distin- 
guished in politics or science. Our heartiest good wishes 
to the new organization. 


‘ The exchange of ratifications of the Samoan 
treaty took place at Washington on the 16th of February, 
and since then the treaty for the arbitration of the ques- 
tion of claims for damages done during the fighting in 
the islands has likewise been ratified. 


. . A motion to reopen the inquiry into the Jameson 
raid was defeated in the House of Commons on the 20th 
of February by a vote of 286 to 152, and the whole 
scandalous event probably thus officially covered up 
forever. 


“There are no blessings save those of purity and 
love; no gospel save that which preaches forgiveness ; 
no joy like that of joining hands in peace.”— Dr. Kitchin, 
Dean of Durham. 


“ Anger does a man more hurt than that which 
made him angry.”— Charles Spurgeon. 


A bill has been favorably reported to the Senate 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs providing for the 
punishment of violations of the treaty rights of aliens. 
The bill authorizes proceedings in the United States 
courts in cases of assaults on aliens. 


‘ The story that the Czar has vetoed a scheme of 
his war minister to take advantage of England’s present 
occupation in South Africa and seize Herat is in line 
with what might be expected of the peace Emperor. 


“Peace will never be secured by armies and 
navies, but by interweaving the thousandfold material and 
economical interests of the nations. The object to be 
attained by peace is not the supremacy of the power of 
one nation over another, but the solidarity and codpera- 
tion of all nations in the service of civilization.”— Mr. 
Bebel in German Parliament. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


Present Condition of the South. 


On my lecture trip South, 1 arrived in Kentucky the 
day on which Mr. Goebel was shot. There was great 
excitement everywhere. On the trains, in the hotels, 
along the streets, people were condemning now one side, 
now the other. The shooting was deplored by all alike. 
Some were angry, some dejected. Among persons of 
the better class with whom I conversed there was a deep 
feeling that Kentucky was disgraced, not simply because 
of the tragedy, but more by the corrupt political methods 
which led up to it. 

It would be altogether unfair to judge the whole of 
Kentucky by this unfortunate event, or by the corrupt 
boss-politics back of it, or, further, by the acts of the 
lawless mountaineers and others who had been made the 
tools of one of the parties. Kentucky, honorable and 
honest as most of her people are, is suffering from the 
same political diseases which are committing such ravages 
everywhere, and, as is the case elsewhere, her upright 
people have not yet aroused themselves to interest 
enough in the public welfare and steady courage enough 
to quarantine these diseases and eradicate them. 

One of the first things these good people ought to do 
—and all the more because their Scotch-Irish blood is 
somewhat too hot —is to suppress at once throughout 
the State the practice of carrying deadly weapons. This 
practice has untold capacity for mischief in it, and of 
this the conscienceless, iron-heeled politicians are quick 
to take advantage. 

PROGRESS IN THE SOUTH. 

Traveling in the South to-day, one is about equally 
impressed with the signs of rapid progress and the evi- 
dences still appearing on every hand of the wide-spread 
and complete prostration produced by the war. Thirty- 
five years have only sufficed to bring the country to a 
point where it is ready to begin seriously the solution of 
the problems which confront it. A number of the 
Southern cities, like Atlanta, seem as pushing, prosperous 
and up-to-date as our Northern cities. But these are 
not numerous, especially among the smaller towns, and 
many of the country districts show little signs of advance- 
ment. RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 

Two features of progress impress one very much, the 
railroads and the cotton mills. I was amazed to find the 
extent to which railway development has gone within a 
dozen years or so. The Southern Railway now operates 
from seven to ten thousand miles of lines. The Louis- 
ville and Nashville, the Plant System, the Nashville, 
Chattanooga and St. Louis, the Georgia and Alabama, 
the Queen and Crescent, the Atlantic Seaboard Line, the 
Central of Georgia, and others, carry the mileage up to 
more than thirty thousand, and have already opened to 
travel and to trade vast tracts of the South. In places 
the service is yet poor, but on many of the main lines it 
is little behind our Northern service. Much of this rail- 
way development has been brought about by Northern 
capital, and could not yet have been otherwise made. 
This is true also of the development in many other direc- 
tions, and there is still opening for indefinite amounts of 
Northern capital in agriculture, mining, manufacturing 
and fruit growing. 


THE COTTON MILLS. 

More striking still is the growth of cotton-mill build- 
ing. In or near almost every city and town of any 
importance fine brick mills — in places several of them — 
are already in successful operation or in process of con- 
struction. Two million spindles a year are being added. 
One wonders if the matter will not be overdone. The 
present scarcity and price of cotton are stimulating the 
industry, and the acreage planted this year will be at 
least one-third larger than last. These mills are now not 
only spinning, but also weaving the coarser grades of 
cloth, and plans are under way for using long-staple 
cotton and weaving the finer grades of goods. Fine 
water power, coal and cheap labor, in the midst of cotton 
growing, are at the basis of this enormous mill develop- 
ment. NEW MORAL PROBLEMS. 

These cotton mills are raising new moral problems for 
the South. The department store has come with them, 
with its competition with the ordinary store. The poor 
whites who work in the mills, coming in from the country 
districts, are, I was told, inclined to use the higher 
wages received in dissipation rather than in improving 
their condition. This condition is troubling the moral 
and spiritual leaders of the communities. 

IRON, COAL AND GOLD. 

I saw but little of the mining in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, and nothing of that in Alabama, where both coal 
and iron mining have developed so remarkably. In 
northeast Georgia, in the mountainous region about 
Dahlonega which I visited, gold mining is about to be 
undertaken on a large scale, great mills being now in 
process of construction by companies formed in Northern 
and Western cities. 

FRUIT GROWING. 

In fruit growing the South has made great progress, 
though the cold in Florida last year has temporarily 
killed the orange business there. I met men in Georgia 
who had left Florida and abandoned their ruined orange 
groves, and was told by them that others had died 
broken-hearted because of the loss of their all. I was 
greatly interested in the immense peach orchards which 
one sees in central and southern Georgia where peach 
growing has developed into a great industry. There 
seems no end to what may profitably be done in this 
direction. FORESTS BEING DESTROYED. 


I am sorry to say that the lumber business has developed 
to such an extent and timber is destroyed so recklessly 
that the great pine forests are being swept away with 
alarming rapidity. In a few years none of them will be 
left either for lumber or turpentine. 

PROGRESS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 

In other directions development has been very slow. 
This is lamentably true of higher education. The public 
schools have made fair progress, both for the negroes 
and whites. But higher education for the whites has 
been much hampered from lack of means. Out of more 
than fifty millions of dollars given to colleges and uni- 
versities last year in the United States, only about half a 
million went to the South. Negro education in this 
regard has fared much better than white. The Southern 
people, I find, have not been lacking in interest in higher 
education. They have kept their colleges up, and have 
struggled bravely on in their poverty. Every college 
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which I saw is longing for funds with which to increase 
its facilities. ven the state institutions have had but 
moderate appropriations because of the general poverty 
of the country. Here is a wide and very fruitful field 
open to Northern educational philanthropy. 

NEW METHODS OF AGRICULTURE. 

It is only recently that improved methods of agricul- 
ture have been introduced. The general impression 
made upon the traveler is that the land is worn out. 
The old plantations have been exhausted by crop after 
crop of cotton, sugar and rice. The colored people who 
have rented and worked them have known no better. 
But new methods of fertilizing, variety and change of 
crops, etc., are now being introduced, and as the land 
has a substantial basis for improvement, much may be 
expected in this direction in the near future. I found 
the people everywhere alive to the new ideas, and very 
anxious to see come among them both Northern capital 
and Northern methods. Dislike of the North has largely 
given way as they have come to know Northern people 


better. 
RELATIONS BETWEEN WHITES AND BLACKS. 


The relations between the whites and blacks I found 
to be on the whole much more amicable than I had 
expected. The occasional lynchings which occur do not 
indicate the general feeling towards the negroes. These 
lynchings are as a rule done by low class people, on 
account of exasperating deeds, and are nearly univer- 
sally condemned by the better classes. The principle of 
white domination controls everywhere, in some places 
with inexcusable brutality, but the objection to negro 
control does not spring so much out of dislike for him as 
a negro as out of detestation of the original carpet-bag 
methods which attempted to have him do what he was 
not then fitted to do, and out of the still existing unfitness 
of the average blacks for the intelligent performance of 
governmental functions. The methods of Booker T. 
Washington I heard everywhere spoken of in the highest 
terms, and was told that there would be little objection 
to the negro vote when it became fairly intelligent. 

The negroes are as arule paid very poorly, but this 
arises more from the general poverty of the South than 
from the disposition to beat them down, though this 
spirit still exists in some measure. In farming a consid- 
erable number of the negroes have had reasonable suc- 
cess, some of them owning considerable property. In 
the cities they have generally failed when attempting to 
buy homes or do business for themselves. The older 
negroes who were in slavery have been more industrious, 
sensible and easier to get on with than the young ones. 
The latter, as might have been expected, have developed 
a good deal of shiftlessness and not a little insolence, for 
which the present whites are by no means chiefly to 
blame. This will, doubtless, pass away with the next 
generation, when the novelty of freedom has worn off, 
and when the negroes have learned that they must make 
their way and conquer the prejudice against them, not 
by violence and sauciness, but by industry, intelligent 
performance of duty and patience. 

NORTHERN PEOPLE SOUTH. 


All of the Northern people who now live in the South 
find that the problem of the two races is practically a 
very different thing from what it is theoretically when 
They all believe that in 


considered from a distance. 
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general the white race should rule, not because white, 
but because as yet tolerable government cannot be had 
in any other way. The methods which the whites 
sometimes use to secure the end they do not approve, 
but the thing itself they see to be essential. A very 
large number of the blacks themselves see this to be true 
and are entirely contented to have it so. The present 
mingling of Northern and Southern people together, and 
the discussion of the difficult and delicate race question 
in an impartial and dispassionate way, are doing very 
much to promote the state of mind and heart out of 
which only time, and a good deal of it, can solve the 
perplexing problems bequeathed by slavery and the 
war. 
SOUTHERN VIEW OF IMPERIALISM AND WAR. 

On the questions of war and imperialism I found the 
South to be more thoughtful and considerate, and less 
given way to craze, than the North. Some of the oppo- 
sition to the present imperialistic policy may spring from 
party motives, but much the greater part of it comes 
from intelligent appreciation of the meaning of the great 
principles on which the republic is builded. These, now 
that slavery is gone, the people of the South as clearly 
comprehend and understand the bearings of as any other 
part of the people. Their attitude on this question and 
the more general one of war comes also in considerable 
measure from the loathing of war and its awful disasters, 
in which the people of the South do not want any new 
lessons. B. F. T. 


Wronging Filipinos. 
MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 


When will it end, this bloodshed, 
That fills our hearts with woe ? 
When we shall see it ending 

We cannot seem to know. 

And oft, when peace seems dawning, 
Hostilities break out; 

We from their native country, 

Find rebels hard to rout. 


And why should we be trying ? 
The country is not ours, 

We only try to take it 

By military powers. 

Why should we try to kill them ? 
Poor Filipino men, 

Their patriotism surely 

Should prove their rights again. 


They love the land God gave them, 
And for it bravely fight: 

And in the name of justice, 

Have we to it a right? 

Would we like them to come here 
And take our homes from us ? 

I well know, if they tried it, 

We'd make a dreadful fuss. 


Is it the golden rule, then, 
That we are teaching them ? 
And is our way of ruling 

Like such a priceless gem 

That we should force on others 
The yoke they would resist ? 

I fear we'll find out later 
Christ’s lesson has been missed. 


And shame will fall upon us, 
For barbarous deeds of war, 
And we mistaken honor 
Will soon have to deplore. 
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Why can we not learn wisdom, 
And all Christ’s lessons teach ? 
By love and not by killing, 
The souls of others reach ? 


Oh! let our souls be free, then, 

From murdering mankind, 

And let America now 

A nobler mission find. 

Leave the poor Filipinos 

In God’s own hand to rule; 

His love and mercy guiding 

Will be a better school. 
Moorestown, N. J. 


Bad Results in all Directions. 


Rev. C. W. Stephenson contributes a thoughtful paper 
to the Union Signal on “ Australia and the Transvaal,” 
from which we quote the following: 

“The author (Dr. H. T. Burgess in the Jndependent) 
of that article finds matter for exultant congratulation 
over ‘the wave of martial ardor that has swept over the 
Australasian group.’ While others may see in this same 
wave the danger that threatens that group that hitherto 
‘has never heard a cannon fired in anger. He fairly 
gloats over ‘the glory of the 1,400, that might easily have 
been swelled to 10,000 for the South African war, in the 
fawn-colored uniforms and fixed bayonets and in the 
demonstration never previously paralleled !’ 

“ There are others who can see in these things a quiet, 
peace-loving people taking their first lessons in the bale- 
ful and intoxicating influences of militarism, and who 
will ask seriously, ‘What will be the final outcome of 
all this?’ Why are there ten thousand men in the 
common walks of life in Australia who are willing to 
put on the accoutrements of war and go thousands of 
miles from home to assist in killing those who have 
never wronged them in any way, and with whom they 
have no quarrel? Mr. Burgess sees in all this a splendid 
burst of patriotism. Others see a lust for war, or a 
brutal indifference or misapprehension of its realities. 
He may rejoice over the possibility of such a ten thou- 
sand, while others see the degradation to which the ten 
thousand have fallen, or the majority of them. Will 
any one presume to say that these men who are so will- 
ing to enlist in a foreign war are of more than ordinary 
intelligence or morality? Then so much the worse for 


“ There is absolutely nothing in the life of the soldier 
on the field that has the remotest influence to better 
prepare him or qualify him in any way for the shop, the 
study, the farm, or any of the sober realities of common 
everyday life. There are tens of thousands everywhere 
who can be led to fight for anything, anywhere! Some 
are cheated by the fascinating word ‘patriotism’; some 
think they are defending the flag; some suppose they 
are fighting for honor; while vastly more are carried 
away by the popular tide or ‘wave of popular ardor’; 
some are charmed by the glitter, tinsel and brass 
buttons. 

“ A vitiated public sentiment has done much to foster 
this unhealthy state of things. For hundreds of years 
we have been taught that the life of the soldier is the 
most honorable, and that he alone deserves the best of 
his country. If for any reason he has been induced to 


put on the uniform and be enrolled as a soldier, whether 
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he ever sees service or not, whether drafted or not, 
whether his service be long or short, he must be con- 
sidered as a hero, and receive a pension from the govern- 


“ Why should the man who does his duty as a soldier 
for three months, or only three weeks, receive a pension 
from the government for life, while tens of thousands of 
others who serve in just as helpful capacities, demanding 
the very highest equipment of mind and soul, are never 
thought of as deserving public consideration? Will not 
Australia find she has a pension roll after the return of 
those who are not killed of the African contingent? 
Will those who return be nobler or better citizens’ Or 
will the influences of camp life stay with them to cripple 


“ Within the past two years the writer has had occasion 
to ask more than one young man why he was about to 
enlist, and the answer always came something like the 
following: ‘Oh, the rest of the fellers are goin’, and I’m 
goin’ too!’ Or, ‘I hain’t a thing to do here and I may 
as well go.’ Or, ‘I can make nothin’ of myself here; I 
can git good pay and board, and plenty of beer there, 
and I’m goin’ to go. On: said, ‘By jinks, I think it 
would be fun to git a crack at them d n Spaniards!” 
After he came back he said to me, ‘ Now, I would rather 
go and help shoot them Cubans than the Spaniards.’ 
Still another, ‘I went out a clean, sober boy. I was 
detailed to ’tend the army canteen, and I came back a 
stained and weakened drunkard.’ 

“Let no one rejoice that men are easily led to take up 
the life of a soldier; let him rather shed tears that we 
have not yet outlived the thought of the necessity of 
such things. Surely we do not yet appreciate the awful 
horrors of war, nor the results that follow it in all direc- 
tions, for all time!” 


— 


Principal Fairbairn’s View of the War. 


“TI cannot ask more of the state than that it be Chris- 
tian, nor can I ask less. I am more jealous of the good 
name of my people than of the good name of any single 
person. It does not become a Christian minister to be 
rash in judgment; but it is better to be a voice crying in 
the wilderness than to be dumb before an inarticulate 
mob. Was this war a necessity for our English state ? 
Did we go into it with clean hands, like a strong people 
resolved to be chivalrous toward a weaker people who 
had proved their love of freedom by acts and sacrifices 
we at least ought to have been forward to recognize? | 
do not ask these questions as a politician; I ask them as 
a citizen of the English state who has tried to look at 
civil questions from the standpoint of the religion he 
believes and attempts to preach. 

The century which has built up our immense empire 
has not been a century which loved war. Its supreme 
achievements have been attempts to create self-govern- 
ing communities ; to found colonies that were children 
not of the bond woman but of the free; to emancipate 
the slaves ; to secure liberty and life for the lower races, 
protecting them from the brutalizing hands of civilized 
greed. These deeds which have made our empire have 
created in usa character which we have not been slow 
to boast. We have bidden oppressed nations to look to 


ment the remainder of his life? 
— 
morality? .... 
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us as a helper and a friend. In our more heroic moods 
we helped to liberate Greece, to unify Italy, to crush the 
ferocity of the Turks, to rebuke the states that dismem- 
bered Poland and oppressed Hungary. But now, when 
our policy and opportunity have come, what have we 
done? The Boers may be rude and intolerant, but at 
any rate they so loved freedom that they wandered into 
the wilderness rather than struggle with us on the soil 
which they had by the labor and sweat of generations 
made their own. And when some men of our race and 
blood, trading on the fair name of England, tried to 
raid their territories and steal their freedom, what did 
we do? Did we gravely and seriously deal with the 
offense as a wrong to a sister state, with all the greater 
claim on our consideration that it was so much weaker 
than ourselves? Did we not rather, by the mouth of 
our most responsible minister, declare that the man who 
had been, by a committee of our own Parliament, found 
most seriously to blame had done nothing unbecoming 
an honorable statesman? How this affected a dis- 
tinguished Englishman who supported the party of the 
minister may be read in Mr. Lecky’s last book. But if 
it so affected an English politician, who was a scholar 
and a gentleman, how must it have affected the state 
which suffered from the wrong that England had not 
courage to redress? Were we within our rights in ask- 
ing the Boers to redress the grievances of foreigners, 
while we ourselves left theirs unredressed ? 

It is not a question of what the Boers were, but of 
what we owed to ourselves —to the principles we had 
professed and the policy we had prided ourselves on 
being able to pursue. The foreigners in the Transvaal 
may have had many grievances; I question neither their 
reality nor their gravity — but was war the only or the 
proper means of redress? They were but a new force 
in the state ; it is not more than sixteen years since they 
began to be within it — and what is sixteen years in the 
life of a community? The Dutch of the Transvaal are, 
we say, a backward people: why then threaten and 
compel and punish them because they are not more 
forward than ourselves? Have we forgotten through 
how many generations the dissenters suffered under the 
most vexatious disabilities ; the years and violence and 
fears that it took to carry Catholic emancipation ; the 
agitation and unrest that came upon us before the Jews 
were enfranchised ? And why should we expect a race 
jealous of its national independence and order to be more 
expeditious than we have been, especially in the face of 
foreign plots and threats of superior force ? 

And what has happened to us in South Africa? Can 
any man measure the loss we have sustained and are 
destined still to sustain? There is hardly a family from 
peasant to prince that does not mourn a son or a brother. 
No one would lament, however much they might mourn, 
losses in a just, a noble or a necessary cause; but what 
turns ovr lamentations into anger is the loss in a cause 
so disproportionate to the cost of so many of the bright 
and brave sons which our mother-land, our daughter- 
colonies and our most dependent dependencies so sorely 
need. The English are a patient people, with a conscience 
not easily touched when the world is looking on, but once 
they are awake, they do not again slumber until they have 
executed judgment and exacted retribution for wrong. 


What Is Man? 


BY PROF. C. E. WALKER, D. D. 

TextT.— If we saw the lion one day tearing in pieces every animal that 
crossed his path, and the nert oppressed with remorse for the death 
of his victims, or compassionately healing those whom he had 
mangled, we should exclaim, ‘“* What an inconsistent creature!” 

— Geo. Combe. 
From whence is man? a god of war! 
He goeth forth his friends to mar, 
Defying love and making strife; 
With scenes of carnage taking life. 


He wasteth wealth, he taxeth toil: 

He plunders lands and homes for spoil: 
And knoweth not what is for good, 

But quencheth thirst with human blood. 


Man spoileth man as foe ’gainst foe, 

And spreadeth everywhere great woe; 
Considereth not that God’s great plan 
Was that each should be brother-man. 


He goeth forth in bloody war 

And heareth trouble near and far; 

Then prayeth God that wars may cease, 
That earth be blessed with endless peace. 


He taketh monies from his homes 

And to his ‘‘enemy”’ he comes, 

With crosses-red and cotton bands, 

To bind the wounds with dexterous hands. 


He weeps o’er wounds that he has made, 
And prays that bloody wars be stayed: 
For orphans made at his behest 

Seeks aid, that crying ones be blest. 


Man prays for victory. of arms, 

And says that wicked war hath charms; 
That nations must themselves protect; 
That peace, as yet, we can’t expect, 


Then forth to ‘‘ conferences”’* he goes, 
To help the nations prevent woes 

Of army strife and wicked waste: 

To bring the kingdom with all haste. 


He patches up his conscience clear; 

He makes a scythe out of a spear, 

And hangs the emblem on the wall, 
Then dedicates the room ‘* Peace Hall.’ 


He goeth home, prays ‘‘ Kingdom come”’; 
Then marcheth forth with fife and drum, 
And scattereth life with shot and shell, 
Thus making out of earth a hell. 


For ‘ war is hell,’’ as Sherman said: 

It strews the earth with brothers dead: 
It breaks up homes; it crushes right, 
Exalteth wrong by arm of might. 


The wars of earth, as history tells, 

Have wrought more ruin than all else. 

A ‘congress’? meets and prays for peace, 
But still from wars we've no release. 


For what is man? from whence is man ? 
Has he within a moral plan ? 

Can he escape this thirst for blood ? 
Has he a sense of common good ? 


Can we expect that ‘‘On earth peace, 
Good will to men’’—all strifes to cease, 
And man reveal a life of love, 

Unless in-breathed from God above ? 


From whence the spirit seen in man 
That brings defeat to God’s great plan ? 
It is the selfish heart, not love; 

That is a life breathed from above. 
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Then look above, pray to the Lord; 
The message find within His word; 
Inspire with love each manly life, 
And that will end this warring strife. 


VirGinia City, NEv., Feb. 14, 1900. 


A Plea for the Peace Lover and the 
Peacemaker in an Era of War 
and Strife. 


BY DR. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIs. 
From a Sermon preached in Plymouth Church, Brooklin. 
Copyrighted 1900, by the Fleming H. Revell Company. 


‘* If it be possible live peaceably with al] men.” 


This injunction to peace was given in an age of war. 
The times were full of tumult. Palestine was overrun 
with schemers, ambition was rioting, avarice burned day 
and night. The people were restless and oppressed, and 
plotted social revolution. Society included but three 
classes, the poor, who were beggars, the rich, who were 
sycophants, and the soldiers, who for gold fulfilled a 
tyrant’s will. Ina word, it was the era of Nero, who 
destroyed Seneca, his teacher, slew Agrippina, his mother, 
and murdered Octavia, his wife. Amidst such conditions, 
traitors were found in the synagogue and poisoners in 
the palace, while hired spies knelt side by side with 
praying Christians. Soon fierce persecution arose. 
Then the disciples experienced the horrors of the dungeon, 
the thumb-screw and the faggot. The Emperor began 
to practise cruelty as a fine art. He clothed the Chris- 
tian in garments dipped in pitch and tar, and used their 
blazing bodies to light up his garden party. Outraged, 
the disciples thought of swords and shields. How could 
they live in peace with those who came up against them 
with the sword and spear? Instinct whispered, “ Defend 
thyself”; self-interest urged, “ Meet stroke with stroke 
and storm with storm.” But in the hour when persecu- 
tion was fiercest, Paul urged non-resistance. He bade 
the disciples meet the spy with pity, meet the jailer with 
gentleness, meet the executioner with forgiveness, and so 
heap coals of fire upon the head of each enemy. Mibs- 
understanding this policy of non-resistance, the persecu- 
tor whetted his sword anew, or starved his lions to-day, 
that to-morrow the beasts might be the fiercer for human 
blood. And when all the instruments of destruction 
were ready, the murderers leaped upon the non-resisting 
disciples. Then, indeed, did Christ’s followers go forth 
as sheep amidst wolves. Then did the dove attempt to 
dwell with the eagle and the hawk. Having pledged 
universal conquest to these sons of gentleness, Christ 
sent his peacemakers forth amidst the thunder of univer- 
sal battle. 

NO PEACE BETWEEN RIGHT AND WRONG. 


What a paradox is involved in this injunction to 
peaceful living! “ Abhor that which is evil,” yet love 
the evil doer! Maintain peace with thy friends, and 
maintain peace with thine enemies! What unique con- 
tradiction meets us here! History does indeed tell us of 
a Roman soldier who was conducted to the beasts in the 
Coliseum, but when the lion sprang into the arena it 
stopped, startled by the voice of the soldier. A moment 


later the lion was crawling at the feet of the prisoner 
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and licking his hands. The event showed that once, 
while passing through the African forests, this soldier 
chanced upon a lion who was suffering from a thorn 
passed through the foot. By extracting the thorn he 
made the wild beast to be his friend and a pet. And 
months later he met the lion in the arena! Perhaps 
there is some basis of truth in this tale that charmed our 
childhood. Certainly, it is less strange than that such a 
man as the beloved disciple John should by his gentle- 
ness extract the fangs of cruelty from some Nero or some 
Domitian, monsters these, whose fierce cruelty exceeds 
that of hungry lions. Nevertheless, good men and true 
are commanded to maintain peace with all men, while 
also maintaining an uncompromising hostility against 
every form of iniquity. But difticult indeed the task. 
How can Moses, heir to the throne of Egypt, abhor the 
cruelties perpetrated upon his enslaved brethren, and yet 
live peaceably with the overseers who abused those whom 
he loved? How can David, hunted like a partridge 
upon the mountains and dodging the javelin that King 
Saul hurls, live at peace with the tyrant who sought his 
life by day and night? How can Paul live peaceably 
with the mob at Ephesus and at Iconium —a mob drunk 
with hatred and cruelty, and stoning the scholar through 
the streets, and leaving him half dead by the wayside? 
How can Socrates live in peace with the judges, who 
gave him this sharp alternative, “Deny thy conscience, 
or drink the cup of poison.” In a critical hour Lorenzo 
the Magnificent sent for Savonarola the monk. Ushered 
into the soft and silken chamber, the dying Lorenzo 
asked Savonarola for pardon that he might die in peace. 
But the prophet of God replies that he will give him 
absolution as his confessor when he has done two things. 
“Relinquish thy ill-gotten wealth!” When Lorenzo, 
struck with surprise and grief, nodded assent, Savonarola 
rose above the prince who lay cowering with fear and 
exclaimed, “ Restore liberty to the people of Florence!” 
In that hour Lorenzo turned his face toward the wall, 
without uttering a word, and Savonarola left his presence 
without granting him absolution. When steel meets 
flint, shall not the fire fly? And when the prophet of 
God meets the elegant epicurean who lived for the flesh, 
is it any wonder that a war of words was heard in Lor- 
enzo’s death chamber? There can be no treaty of peace 
between righteousness and iniquity. Luther cannot live 
in peace with the Pope who sells indulgences for sin. 
Cromwell cannot live in peace with Charles, who robs 
the people of their liberty. Garrison cannot be good 
friends with men who sold slaves in the market place of 
Baltimore. For all such Christ’s word is, “I have come, 
not to send peace, but a sword.” 
THE VICTORY OF PEACE. 

But when three centuries have passed by, behold what 
victories were won by these peace lovers and peace- 
makers! If Christ abhorred sin and breathed forth 
words that were like flames of fire consuming men’s 
iniquities, he also maintained peace with Judas, who 
betrayed his Master, and with Pilate, who tortured the 
man in whom he said he found no fault. The heart of 
his divine career is silence and non-resistance, and the 
secret of the early victories of Christianity is the watch- 
word of the disciples, “ Blessed are the peacemakers.” 
If, from the vantage ground of to-day, we recall the early 
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contlict of Christianity with heathenism, and review the 
story of how it conquered the Roman world, we shall 
tind that each persecuted Christian, by his courage and 
beautiful spirit, won over his own jailer and executioner. 
In his brief study of the neglected factors in the progress 
of Christianity, President Orr studies the extension of 
Christianity laterally, in that it reached all the races; 
the influence of Christianity vertically, in that it affected 
the different strata of society; and the penetrative influ- 
ence of Christianity, in that it affected the thought and 
life of the empire. But when the scholar comes to prove 
his principles, his story is the story of the intiuence of 
brave men and beautiful women who were peacemakers 
and peace lovers, and believed in non-resistance. “ To- 
day,” wrote the beautiful Perpetua, after her trial and 
conviction, “we are condemned to the wild beasts, and 
with hearts full of joy returned home to prison.” “Call 
us,” said the revered Tertullian, “ Semaxii, a name de- 
rived from the wood wherewith we are burned and the 
stakes to which we are bound; this is the garment of 
our victory, our embroidered robes, our triumphant 
chariot.” Christianity’s ripest scholars, greatest orators 
and profoundest thinkers and sweetest daughters alike 
perished by sword and rack and fire. “Yet they stood 
forth,” said Cyprian, “stronger than their conquerors ; 
the beaten and lacerated bodies conquered the beating 
and lacerating marks.” At first coarse men and brutal 
jeered and scoffed at Him who said “ Blessed are the 
peacemakers,” but when several centuries had passed, 
never having unsheathed a single sword, Christianity 
was seated on the throne of the Crsars. And so these 
who loved peace entered into their victory, and beat 
(lown the waves of war and strife and tumult. In that 
hour the tyrant who went forth with trumpet and banners 
and armed men knelt down in the presence of the peace 
lover, while the crowned sufferer ascended to his throne 
and entered into victory. 
AN AGE OF WAR AND STRIFE, 

Full eighteen centuries have passed, and once more 
comes an era when peacemakers are despised and brute 
force is enthroned. So far is mankind from believing 
in the peace lover and peacemaker that England’s em- 
blem is not the lamb, but the lion, and America’s banner 
is emblazoned not with the dove, but with the eagle, 
with its beak and talons, while Russia’s symbol is still 
the bear. And the measure of a nation’s rank among 
the peoples of the earth has to do with its number of 
ironclads and its standing army. If we go abroad we 
tind the harbors of Europe crowded with torpedo boats 
and warships; we find their strongholds bristling with 
cannon and machine guns. We find that nations stand 
over against each other like armed fortresses. To-day 
England, with her forty millions, is at war with a folk 
that number less than the whole of the population of 
Liverpool, and by repeated defeats England’s pride has 
been hembled in the dust. In the Pacific our nation has 
been at war with the Philippines. During the past three 
hundred days each morning has brought news of some 
skirmish or battle, and reports of the large number of 
slain and wounded. In Germany we behold a million 
young men withdrawn from productive industry and 
housed in barracks. Every morning they waken to go, 


not into the factory nor the harvest field, but to shoulder 
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the musket and drill and study the art of killing men. 
France, too, for nearly thirty years, has been trying to 
keep step with Germany in the size of her army and the 
burdens of taxation, until the whole nation seems about 
to break down under the grievous burdens of militarism. 
In all Europe but one nation, little Switzerland, dares to 
dispense with a standing army, and free all her sons to 
commerce, the handicrafts, the professions and arts and 
sciences. And this, too, in a time when all confess that 
only in rare cases, like the late civil conflict, does war 
settle an issue. The war between France and Germany, 
for example, did not settle the question of the two 
provinces, but simply handed that question forward for 
other generations to struggle over... .. . 
LOW IN THE SCALE OF CIVILIZATION. 


But when we have answered that question, to con- 
fess the necessity of war itself is a confession of the fact 
that our age is very low in the scale of civilization, and 
dwells afar off from the heights of peace and tranquillity. 
It has been said that there live on earth three saintly 
things — St. Peace, St. Patience and St. Charity — but 
there is no hope of meeting the first of the three until 
you have made the acquaintance of the other two. A 
statement signed by ten of England’s noblest scholars, 
merchants and statesmen, representing both parties, has 
declared that instead of charity, through her secretary, 
she has been guilty of duplicity ; that instead of patience, 
she has put hot haste. Where Englishmen disagree it 
is not for Americans to venture an opinion. But we 
must all confess that for the time being a wave of mili- 
tarism is sweeping over the earth. Our people are 
drunk with pomp and power and force. We have gov- 
ernors who tell us that progress rides forward on a 
powder cart, and that unless from time to time wars 
come in as tonics and we kill a few thousand men and 
dip our hands in blood, we shall become effeminate. . . . . . 

The wars of Europe have been so destructive that it is 
as if, at the end of each generation, they have gone forth 
to lift the fire-brand upon the factories, to loot the 
temples and to sack the palaces and burn the ships; 
while in the cathedrals they pull down the carved altars, 
smash the curios. Enter any gallery of Italy, and the 
statues of antiquity are without heads, the arms are 
gone, the limbs are broken, the bodies are cracked ; just 
a few fragments stuck together of that which would have 
stood forth in its perfect, flawless beauty had it not been 
for wars that have turned the Parthenon into a fortress, 
that sacked the glorious cathedrals. Wars have been 
the flame that has consumed. Wars have been the mil- 
dew that wastes. War is the pest that walketh in dark- 
ness. War has been the destruction that wastes at 
noonday. Not Time and his tool, but man and his wars, 
has made the city a waste and the village a desolation. 


THE ART OF PEACEMAKING, 


What an art is the art of smooth living? Would that 
our era, founding schools of astronomy and biology, 
would also found a school to teach the science of peace- 
able living. For when every other art has been secured 
and every other science mastered, there still remains the 
art of so carrying the faculties through life as to make 
men and not mar them; as to bless men and not blight 


them. 


The era of peace is still afar off! ..... 


1900. 


CHRIST EARTH’S PEACEMAKER, 

Hitherto our earth has known but one happiness 
maker and one peace producer. Passing through life, 
Jesus Christ loved peace and pursued peace as other 
men pursue gold and fame. Having made peacemakers 
blessed, He entered into the kingdom where peace is 
perfect. Happy the community whose citizens imitate 
Christ’s example and so walk and work and bargain with 
men as that, without strife, like the silent sunbeams, they 
bless all who come within the radius of their life. Happy 
also the church all of whose sons and daughters move 
through life exhaling benefactions, healing enmities, 
soothing strifes, being like unto those fruit trees that, 
filling the orchard with fragrance, stretched their boughs 
over the garden wall and dropped bounty upon each 
passer by. 

For he who lights the lamp of aspiration in his brother’s 
breast, and never, through quarrels, quenches it; he who 
meets scowls with smiles, storms with calm, indignity 
with manly forbearance,— is, indeed, become the Son of 
God and the architect of civilization. Of one general it 
is said that his presence, through inspiration and stimulus, 
was worth a regiment of men. Thus one buoyant, 
cheerful, serene and self-sufficing Christian man or woman 
whose personality exhales peace means good fortune to 
the republic. The real beauty of the Christian life does 
not appear until gianthood has become gentle, until the 
man of war has inflected his strength toward peace, until 
the hero disdains to break the bruised reed or quench the 
smoking flax. For the man of peace is he who bringeth 
judgment unto victory. 


Text of the New N icaragua Canal Treaty. 


The following is the text of the new treaty negotiated 
between Great Britain and the United States in relation 
to the construction of the Nicaragua canal and signed at 
Washington on February sixth: 

“The United States of America and Her Majesty, the 
Queen of the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Empress of India, being desirous to facilitate 
the construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, and to that end remove any objection 
which may arise out of the convention of April 19, 1850, 
commonly called the Clayton- Bulwer treaty, to the con- 
struction of such canal under the auspices of the govern- 
ment of the United States without impairing the ‘ general 
principle’ of neutralization established in Article 8 of 
that convention, have for that purpose appointed as their 
plenipotentiaries : 

“The President of the United States, John Hay, 
Secretary of State of the United States, and Her 
Majesty, the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Em- 
press of India, the Right Hon. Lord Pauncefote, G. C. B., 
G. C. M. G., Her Majesty’s ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to the United States, who having 
communicated to each other their full powers, which 
were found to be in due and proper form, have agreed 
upon the following articles: 

“Article 1. It is agreed that the canal may be 
constructed under the auspices of the government of 
the United States, either directly at its own cost, or by 
gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations or 
through subscription to or purchase of stock, or shares, 
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and that, subject to the provisions of the present con- 
vention, the said government shall have and enjoy all 
the rights incident to such construction, as well as the 
exclusive right of providing for the regulation and 
management of the canal. 

“ Article 2. The high contracting parties, desiring to 
preserve and maintain the ‘general principle’ of neutral- 
ization established in Article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer 
convention, adopt as the basis of such neutralization the 
following rules, substantially as embodied in the conven- 
tien between Great Britain and certain other powers, 
signed at Constantinople, Oct. 29, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez maritime canal, that is to say: 

“1. The canal shall be free and open, in time of war 
as in time of peace, to the vessels of commerce and war 
of all nations on terms of entire equality, so that there 
shall be no discrimination against any nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges 
of traftic, or otherwise. 

“2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any 
right of war be exercised, nor act of hostility be com- 
mitted within it. 

“3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual, 
nor take any stores in the canal except so far as may be 
strictly necessary; and the transit of such vessels through 
the canal shall be effected with the least possible delay, 
in accordance with the regulations in force, and with only 
such intermission as may result from the necessities of 
the service. Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the 
same rules as vessels of war of the belligerents. 

“4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, 
munitions of war or warlike materials in the canal, except 
in case of accidental hindrance of the transit, and in such 
case the transit shall be resumed with all possible 
dispatch. 

“5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters 
adjacent to the canal, within three marine miles of either 
end. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not remain in 
such waters longer than twenty-four hours dat any one 
time except in case of distress, and in such case shall 
depart as soon as possible; but a vessel of war of one 
belligerent shall not depart within twenty-four hours 
from the departure of a vessel of war of the other 
belligerent. 

“6, The plant, establishment, buildings and all work 
necessary to the construction, maintenance and operation 
of the canal shall be deemed to be part thereof, for the 
purpose of the convention, and in time of war as in time 
of peace shall enjoy complete immunity from attack or 
injury by belligerents and from acts calculated to impair 
their usefulness as part of the canal. 

“7, No fortifications shall be erected commanding the 
canal or the waters adjacent. The United States, how- 
ever, shall be at liberty to maintain such military police 
along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against 
lawlessness and disorder. 

“Article 8. The high contracting parties will, im- 
mediately on the exchange of the ratifications of this 
convention, bring it to the notice of the other Powers 
and invite them to adhere to it. 

“ Article 4. The present convention shall be ratified 
by the President of the United States by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and by her 
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Britannic Majesty; and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at Washington or at London within six months 
from the date thereof, or earlier, if possible. 
“In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed this convention and thereunto affixed their seals. 
“ Done in duplicate at Washington, A. D., Feb. 5, 1900.” 
Joun Hay. 
PAUNCEFOTE. 


The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 


That our readers who care to do so may have the 
opportunity to compare the new Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
given above, with the treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain drawn in 1850, we give below the full 
text of the latter treaty. This Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
has long been considered by many to have no longer any 
binding force, but the persistence with which it has held 
its place and the recognition given to it in the new treaty 
demonstrate the power and binding force of important 
treaties between the civilized nations. They are not 
toys of the moment to be broken up and tossed away at 
pleasure. 


“The United States of America and Her Britannic 
Majesty, being desirous of consolidating the relations 
of amity which so happily subsist between them, by set- 
ting forth and fixing in a convention their views and 
intentions with reference to any means of communica- 
tion by ship canal which may be constructed between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans by the way of the river 
San Juan de Nicaragua and either or both of the Lakes 
of Nicaragua or Managua, to any port or place on the 
Pacific Ocean, the President of the United States has 
conferred full powers on John M. Clayton, Secretary of 
State of the United States, and Her Britannic Majesty 
on the Right Honorable Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, a 
member of Her Majesty’s most honorable privy council, 
knight commander of the most honorable Order of the 
Bath, and envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary of Her Britannic Majesty to the United States, 
for the aforesaid purpose; and the said plenipotentiaries 
having exchanged their full powers, which were found 
to be in proper form, have agreed to the following 
articles : 

“ArticLe I. The governments of the United States 
and Great Britain hereby declare that neither the one 
nor the other will ever obtain or maintain for itself any 
exclusive control over the said ship canal; agreeing 
that neither will ever erect or maintain any fortifica- 
tions commanding the same or in the vicinity thereof, 
or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume or exercise 
any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito 
coast, or any part of Central America; nor will either 
make use of any protection which either aftords or may 
afford, or any alliance which either has or may have to 
or with any state or people, for the purpose of erecting 
or maintaining any such fortifications, or of occupying, 
fortifying, or colonizing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the 
Mosquito coast, or any part of Central America, or of 
assuming or exercising dominion over the same; nor 
will the United States or Great Britain take advantage 
of any intimacy, or use any alliance, connection, or in- 
fluence that either may possess with any state or gov- 
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ernment through whose territory the said canal may 
pass, for the purpose of acquiring or holding, directly 
or indirectly, for the citizens or subjects of the one, any 
rights or advantages in regard to commerce or naviga- 
tion through the said canal which shall not be offered 
on the same terms to the citizens or subjects of the 
other. 

“ArtTIcLE II. Vessels of the United States or Great 
Britain traversing the said canal shall, in case of war 
between the contracting parties, be exempted from 
blockade, detention, or capture by either of the bellig- 
erents; and this provision shall extend to such a dis- 
tance from the two ends of the said canal as may here- 
after be found expedient to establish. 

“ Articte III. In order to secure the construction of 
the said canal, the contracting parties engage that if 
any such canal shall be undertaken upon fair and equit- 
able terms by any parties having the authority of the 
local government or governments through whose terri- 
tory the same may pass, then the persons employed in 
making the said canal, and their property used or to be 
used for that object, shall be protected, from the com- 
mencement of the said canal to its completion, by the 
governments of the United States and Great Britain, 
from unjust detention, confiscation, seizure, or any vio- 
lence whatsoever. 

“ArticLEIV. The contracting parties will use what- 
ever influence they respectively exercise with any state, 
states, or governments, possessing or claiming to pos- 
sess any jurisdiction or right over the territory which 
the said canal shall traverse, or which shall be near the 
waters applicable thereto, in order to induce such 
states or governments to facilitate the construction of 
the said canal by every means in their power. And 
furthermore, the United States and Great Britain agree 
to use their good offices, wherever or however it may be 
most expedient, in order to procure the establishment 
of two free ports, one at each end of the said canal. 

“ArticLte V. The contracting parties further engage 
that when the said canal shall have been completed 
they will protect it from interruption, seizure, or un- 
just confiscation, and that they will guarantee the neu- 
trality thereof, so that the said canal may forever be 
open and free, and the capital invested therein secure. 
Nevertheless, the governments of the United States and 
Great Britain, in according their protection to the con- 
struction of the said canal, and guaranteeing its neu- 
trality and security when completed, always understand 
that this protection and guarantee are granted condi- 
tionally, and may be withdrawn by both governments 
or either government if both governments or either 
government should deem that the persons or company 
undertaking or managing the same adopt or establish 
such regulations concerning the traffic thereupon as are 
contrary to the spirit and intention of this convention, 
either by making unfair discriminations in favor of the 
commerce of one of the contracting parties over the 
commerce of the other, or by imposing oppressive exac- 
tions or unreasonable tolls upon the passengers, vessels, 
goods, wares, merchandise, or other articles. Neither 
party, however, shall withdraw the aforesaid protection 
and guarantee without first giving six months’ notice to 
the other. 
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“Article VI. The contracting parties in this conven- 
tion engage to invite every state with which both or 
either have friendly intercourse to enter into stipula- 
tions with them similar to those which they have en- 
tered into with each other, to the end that all other 
states may share in the honor and advantage of having 
contributed to a work of such general interest and im- 
portance as the canal herein contemplated. And the 
contracting parties likewise agree that each shall enter 
into treaty stipulations with such of the Central Amer- 
ican States as they may deem advisable, for the purpose 
of more effectually carrying out the great design of this 
convention, namely, that of constructing and maintain- 
ing the said canal as a ship communication between the 
two oceans for the benefit of mankind, on equal terms 
to all, and of protecting the same; and they also agree 
that the good offices of either shall be employed, when 
requested by the other, in aiding and assisting the nego- 
tiation of such treaty stipulations; and should any dif- 
ferences arise as to right or property over the territory 
through which the said canal shall pass between the 
states or governments of Central America, and such 
differences should in any way impede or obstruct the 
execution of the said canal, the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain will use their good 
offices to settle such differences in the manner best 
suited to promote the interests of the said canal, and to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship and alliance which 
exist between the contracting parties. 

“Articte VII. It being desirable that no time should 
be unnecessarily lost in commencing and constructing 
the said canal, the governments of the United States 
and Great Britain determine to give their support and 
encouragement to such persons or company as may first 
offer to commence the same, with the necessary capital, 
the consent of the local authorities, and on such prin- 
ciples as accord with the spirit and intention of this con- 
vention ; and if any persons or company should already 
have, with any state through which the proposed 
ship canal may pass, a contract for the construction 
of such a canal as that specified in this convention, 
to the stipulations of which contract neither of the 
contracting parties in this convention have any just 
cause to object, and the said persons or company shall 
moreover have made preparations, and expended time, 
money and trouble on the faith of such contract, it is 
hereby agreed that such persons or company shall have a 
priority of claim over every other person, persons or 
company to the protection of the governments of the 
United States and Great britain, and be allowed a year 
from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of this 
convention for concluding their arrangements, and pre- 
senting evidence of sufficient capital subscribed to accom- 
plish the contemplated undertaking ; it being understood 
that if, at the expiration of the aforesaid period, such 
persons or company be not able to commence and carry 
out the proposed enterprise, then the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain shall be free to afford 
their protection to any other persons or company that 
shall be prepared to commence and proceed with the 
construction of the canal in question. 

“Articte VIII. The governments of the United 
States and Great Britain having not only desired, in 
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entering into this convention, to accomplish a particular 
object, but also to establish a general principle, they 
hereby agree to extend their protection, by treaty stipu- 
lations, to any other practicable communications, whether 
by canal or railway, across the isthmus which connects 
North and South America, and especially to the inter- 
oceanic communications, should the same prove to be 
practicable, whether by canal or railway, which are now 
proposed to be established by the way of Tehuantepec or 
Panama. In granting, however, their joint protection 
to any such canals or railways as are by this article speci- 
fied, it is always understood by the United States and 
Great Britain that the parties constructing or owning the 
same shall impose no other charges or conditions of 
traffic thereupon than the aforesaid governments shall 
approve of as just and equitable; and that the same 
canals or railways, being open to the citizens and sub- 
jects of the United States and Great Britain on equal 
terms, shall also be open on like terms to the citizens 
and subjects of every other state which is willing to 
grant therete such protection as the United States and 
Great Britain engage to afford. 

“ ArticLeE IX. The ratifications of this convention 
shall be exchanged at Washington within six months 
from this day, or sooner if possible. 

“In faith whereof we, the respective plenipotentiaries, 
have signed this convention, and have hereunto affixed 
our seals. 

“Done at Washington, the nineteenth day of April, 
anno Domini one thousand eight hundred and fifty. 

“Joun M. Crayton. [L. 8.] 
“Henry Lytton Burtwer. s.]” 


To Whom to Lower the Rifles. 


The London Chronicle tells this story of Majuba Hill: 
“A slightly wounded commissariat officer was being 
covered by the rifle of a Boer sharpshooter, when the 
former made a Masonic sign. The Boer lowered his 
rifle, and, stepping over to the other, made him a prisoner, 
but treated him in especially hospitable fashion as a 
brother member of the craft. The commissariat man 
ascertained that Mr. Kriiger and General Joubert were 
also Free Masons.” In connection with this an “Old 
Mason” writes: “The story is not a solitary instance. 
Many similar touching incidents occurred during the 
Franco-German War. Not only are President Kriger 
and Piet Joubert enthusiastic Free Masons, but practically 
every educated Boer belongs to the order. Most of the 
British officers also belong to the craft.” 

In being confronted with the above daily paper in- 
formation, one is inclined to ask (speaking as an upholder 
of wars) whether fealty to a secret fraternal order was a 
thing to be commended, under the circumstances, or 
whether it was not rather treason to the state? Whether 
also, supposing a Presbyterian of the Queen’s Grenadiers, 
recognizing among the Burghers a brother of the same 
religious faith whom he is about to shoot, ought not 
similarly to lower his rifle? Whether, again (speaking 
as a supporter of the words of the Prince of Peace), any 
Christian, recognizing a brother in the opposing ranks, is 
not bound — in all honor and fealty to Him who said, 
“ Love your enemies ”— to cast aside his gun? Indeed, 
many have felt it so, from Christ’s day to this. It was 
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the Christian’s rule and practice during the first three 
centuries after the annunciation of “ Peace on earth, 
goodwill to men,”— why is it not now? As to the 
alleged Masonic fellowship of Kriiger and Joubert, inquiry 
would probably reveal that Chamberlain and Cecil 
Rhodes are in the same chamber with him of royalty, the 
Prince of Wales, head of the order in the British Isles. 
Now, why are all those people in this enlightened day 
shooting at or commanding to shoot each other, and not 
obeying the counsel of blessing of the Holy One who did 
nothing in secret? ‘Blessed are the peacemakers: for 


they shall be called the children of God.” 
Jostan W. LrEeps. 


Onward, Christian Soldiers. 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 
The Anglo-Saxon Christians, with gatling gun and sword, 
In serried ranks are pushing on the gospel of the Lord; 
On Afric’s soil they press the foe in war's terrific scenes, 
And merrily the hunt goes on throughout the Philippines. 


What though the Boers are Christians; the Filipinos too! 

It is a Christian act to shoot a fellow Christian through; 

The bombs with dynamite surcharged their deadly missiles 
fling, 

And gaily on their fatal work the dumdum bullets sing. 


The dead and mangled bodies, the wounded and the sick, 

Are multiplied on every hand, on every field are thick; 

‘O, gracious Lord,” the prayer goes up, ‘‘ to us give victory 
swift!” 

The chaplains on opposing sides the same petition lift. 


The mahdis and the sirdars along the great Soudan 

Are learning at the cannon’s mouth the brotherhood of man; 
The Holy Spirit guides aloft the shrieking shot and shell, 
And Christian people shout with joy at thousands blown to hell. 


The pulpits bless the victor arms and praise the bloody work, 
As after an Armenian raid rejoiced the pious Turk; 

The Christian press applauds the use of bayonet and knife, 
For how can social order last without the strenuous strife? 


The outworn, threadbare, precept, to lift the poor and weak, 
The fallacy that this great earth is for the saintly meek, 

Have both gone out of fashion: the world is for the strong; 
That might shall be the lord of right is now the Christian song. 


The Jesus that we reverence is not the lowly man 

Who trod in poverty and rags where Jordan’s waters ran: 

Our Saviour is an Admiral upon the quarter deck, 

Or else a general uniformed, an army at his beck. 

How natural that a change should come in nineteen hundred 

years, 

And bibles take a place behind the bullets and the beers: 

We need a new Messiah to lead the latest way, 

And gospel version well revised to show us how to prey. 

Then onward, Christian soldier, through fields of crimson gore, 

Behold the trade advantages beyond the open door! 

The profits of our ledgers outweigh the heathen loss; 

Set thou the glorious stars and stripes above the ancient cross. 
Boston, December, 1899. - Los Angeles Herald, 


The Ecumenical Missionary Conference. 


The Ecumenical Missionary Conference which is to 
meet in New York City April 21 to May 1 will be the 
most important gathering of the kind which has ever 
been held. It will be a world-gathering of representa- 


tives of the great Protestant mission enterprises which 
have now overspread the globe, and as such must indi- 
rectly as well as directly do an immense service in pro- 
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moting the unity and peace of humanity. We gladly 
give place to a general summary of the program and to 
the appeal of the Finance Committee. 

SUMMARY OF PROGRAM. 

Authority and Purpose of Foreign Missions. Mission- 
ary Review of the Century. Administrative Problems. 
Boards and Societies. Wider Relations. Missions and 
Governments. Unity, Codperation, Division of Fields. 
Self-support by Mission Churches. Non-Christian Re- 
ligions. Apologetic Problems. Relation of Missions to 
Social Progress and Peace of the World. Evangelistic 
Work. Native agency. Native Church and Moral Ques- 
tions. Education — Elementary, Normal, and Higher 
Schools, Industrial, Agricultural, Economic, Medical, ete. 
Education of Women. Philanthropic and Medical Work. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries. Literary Work. Vernacular 
Literature. Mission Presses. Bible and Foreign Mis- 
sions. Missions and Home Churches. Missionary Litera- 
ture. Young People’s Societies. Surveys of Fields by 
Countries. Statistics. The Present Situation. Outlook 
and Demands for the Coming Century. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE’S APPEAL. 

Plans for the Ecumenical Missionary Conference are 
nearly completed. The various Committees have their 
work well organized. The Missionary societies of every 
denomination are coéperating heartily. Acceptances 
have been received from those who as delegates will 
represent every phase of missionary effort and every 
land where missionary work is being carried on. It 
remains for the Christians of America to do their share. 
That they will do this gladly is assured by the number- 
less words of sympathy and cheer that have come from 
every part of the country. All they need to know is 
what that share is. 

It is active support of the Conference. This implies 
the sympathy with and prayer for it which the churches 
of this land feel in common with those of every other 
land. It implies also that provision for the material 
needs, without which the other support will fail of its 
best results. 

Such a gathering will of necessity cost a large sum of 
money: halls must be hired, entertainment must be pro- 
vided for foreign delegates and foreign missionaries, and 
there is heavy expense for printing, stationary, postage, 
etc. Most of the work is voluntary, but some who give 
large time must be remunerated. Provision needs to be 
made for publishing the proceedings to the Church at 
large. There are, too, the requirements of hospitality. 
The least that American Christians can do for the guests 
from abroad is to give them entertainment here, whether 
in homes or in hotels. 

The Finance Committee asks for $40,000 to cover the 
entire expense from the beginning of the work of 
organization early in 1896 till the history of the Con- 
ference is issued and the last bill paid. Of this amount 
$8,575 has been subscribed, most of it paid in, and the 
same subscribers have guaranteed up to $20,000. The 
remaining $20,000 should be subscribed at once. The 
Conference is close at hand and the Committees are 
already somewhat hampered by the uncertainty as to the 
sum at their disposal. He gives twice who gives quickly. 

But that is not all that is wanted. The Conference 
belongs not to a few, but to the many. Every Christian 
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in the land should feel a personal responsibility for it 
and have a personal share in it. That share cannot be 
complete without a cash investment. 

Should the question arise whether this investment may 
not interfere with the income for the regular mission 
work, we have only to note that whereas in 1888, the 
year of the last London Conference, British contribu- 
tions to Foreign Missions were $4,666,780, the very next 
year they increased to $5,367,946, and in 1890 to 
$6,457,235. 

It is confidently believed that the Conference will 
result in such an increase of knowledge about and in- 
terest in missions as will greatly enlarge the means at 
the disposal of Mission Boards. 

Contributions of any amount will be gladly received 
and promptly acknowledged by the treasurer, Mr. George 
Foster Peabody, of Messrs. Spencer Trask, & Co., 27 
Pine Street, New York, N. Y. Donors of $5.00 and 
above will be entitled to receive a copy of the Report of 
the Conference in two handsome volumes. 


Walt Whitman on War. 


BY DR, M. L. HOLBROOK. 


Walt Whitman was of Quaker ancestry. The princi- 
pal service he rendered in the war of the rebellion was 
as a private, independent nurse, going about everywhere 
to cheer and encourage, and help the wounded and dying. 


His magnificent health, his splendid physique and pres- 
ence made him a personality of great good to them. He 
could not have been a soldier to fight, or account of his 
Quaker instincts against war. In his prose works are 
many harrowing descriptions, of which the following 
must suffice as a sample: 

“Whatever puffing accounts there may be in the papers 
of the North, this is the fact: No thorough, previous 
preparation ; no system, no foresight, no genius. Always 
plenty of stores, no doubt, but never where needed, 
and never the proper application. Of all harrowing 
experiences none is greater than on the day following a 
battle. Scores, hundreds of the noblest men on earth, 
uncomplaining, lie helpless, mangled, faint, alone, and so 
bleed to death, or die of exhaustion, either actually un- 
touched at all or merely laying them down and leaving 
them, when there ought to be means to save them.” 

In his poems he sings, or shall we say weeps, in these 
lines: 

‘* Away with themes of war! away with war itself! 

Hence from my shuddering sight to never more return that 
show of blackened, mutilated corpses! 

That hell unpent and raid of blood fit for wild tigers or for 
lap-tongued wolves, not reasoning men! 

And in its stead speed industry’s campaigns, 

With thy undaunted armies, engineering, thy pennants, labor, 
loosened to the breeze, 

Thy bugles sounding loud and clear.” 


WORKS BY NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 


Great Books as Life-Teachers. 


Studies of Character, Real and Ideal. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 

Twelve masterpieces of literature, treated under the title 
of ‘‘Great Books as Life-Teachers’’: Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls of 
the King,’’ Ruskin’s ‘‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,’’ George 
Eliot’s Tito,’ Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables,’’ Hawthorne’s 
“*Searlet Letter,’?’ Browning’s ‘‘Saul.’’ To these are added 
several studies of recent notable biographies. 

‘* Leaving to others the problem of literary criticism, these 
studies emphasize the importance of right thinking in order to 
right conduct and character, and the use of great books as aids 
and incentives to the higher life.’ — Preface. 


A Study of Channing’s ‘‘Symphony of Life.’’ 
Right Living as a Fine Art. 


A Study of the Ideal Character. 12mo, decorated boards, 
50 cents. 

‘* To live content with small means; to seek elegance rather 
than luxury, and refinement rather than fashion; to be worthy, 
not respectable; and wealthy, not rich; to listen to stars and 
birds, babes and sages with open heart; to study hard; to think 
quietly, act frankly, talk gently, await occasions, hurry never; 
in a word, to let the spiritual, unbidden, and unconscious grow 
up through the common— this is my symphony.”— William 
Henry Channing. 


The Investment of Influence. 


A Study of Social Sympathy and Service. Eighth edition, 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


‘The motive of the present book is a warning lest selfness 
degenerate into selfishness. The author emphasizes the debt 
of strength to weakness, of wealth to poverty, of wisdom to 
ignorance. Without vain displays of rhetoric, and with con- 
densed and forceful expression, these are essays to be read by 
all who are trying to be altruists, by all who are trying to live 
Christly The Outlook. 


A Man’s Value to Society. 


Studies in Self-Culture and Character. Twelfth edition, 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

‘*The volume is a storehouse of enrichments for the prac- 
tical and spiritual life, and makes its points with splendor of 
illustration and cogent reasoning.’’— The Independent. 


How the Inner Light Failed. 


A Study of the Atrophy of the Spiritual Sense; to which 
is added, How the Inner Light Grows. 18mo, cloth, 25 cents. 

This little masterpiece places in permanent form two of 
Dr. Hillis’s very best essays. In these few pages are lucidly 
condensed great thoughts of warning, of hope, and of cheer. 


Foretokens of Immortality. 


Studies ‘‘for the Hour when the Immortal Hope Burns 
Low in the Heart.’ Long 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

** 4 book which lifts us out of our narrow view and gives 
us the broad landscape, across which the narrow river of death 
flows as an insignificant stream.”’— The Interior. 
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Goodness and Manhood. 


The older I grow the more I revere 
goodness, —just plain everyday good- 
ness, having nothing heroical nor 
spectacular in it,—for I think this is 
the gift of which God has been the 
least prodigal. Intelligence without 
goodness may mean nothing higher 
than a prize fighter, but goodness 
with strength and intelligence makes 
a man as he was created to be, an 
image of the Godhead. The most 
symmetrical man in this century was 
Mr. Gladstone, and his moral nature 
Was as sweet and wholesome as his 
intellect and body were strong. In 
mind, in heart, in soul, in everything 
but physique and inches, he was a 
giant. But the salient feature in 
Gladstone’s character, and what lifts 
him above every contemporary, was 
his moral earnestness. He was a 
good man, and his religious convic- 
tions formed the warp and woof of 
his nature.— Curina Campbell Eagle- 
field, in the January Woman’s Home 


Companion. 


Heroes of the Rail. 

Killed, 1,958. 

Injured, 31,761. 

Force engaged, less than 300,000. 

Above is the year’s record of an 
army which has never left the bound- 
aries of the United States —the 
army of practical railway employes, 
the men who move the trains. The 
figures are taken from the report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, just published. They tell their 
own story. The commission has 
gathered data showing that the 
danger to the trainman, the engineer, 
the fireman, the conductor, and the 
rest of the force actively employed 
about trains is scarcely less than 
that faced by the soldier in the 
Philippines. 

These crude comparisons are 
enough to show that there are other 
heroes besides those who wear the 
government uniform and carry a gun. 
The home heroes are apt to be grimy 
fellows in checked shirts and greasy 
overalls. They are modest. They 
face danger every day and every hour 
of the day. There is little glamor 
about their work. There are no brass 
bands or cheering crowds when they 
go away; no flowers and banquets 
when they come back. Thousands of 
lives depend on their care and watch- 
fulness. — Chicago Journal. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


Made Right Inside. 


Peace springs from within the 
soul, asking little odds as to outward 
circumstances. Paul and Silas, sing- 
ing in the jail at Philippi and making 
their chains accompany a Psalm of 
David in expressing peace that the 
world cannot give, have many suc- 
cessors to-day. Two students of 
one of our largest universities, while 
fighting their way for an education, 
strolled off one afternoon for a walk 
on the tow path. They saw an old 
man with a rope over his shoulder 
drawing a large boat partly filled 
with stones. One of the students 
remarked to the other that being 
poor was hard enough, but being 
compelled to take the place of a 
mule was downright cruelty. As 
they drew near the old man they 
heard him singing along his way, the 
old gentleman cheerfully remarking, 
as they commiserated his hard lot, 
“It is all right, boys, only a mile 
more and I shall have finished my 
week’s work; to-morrow is Sunday 
—a whole day with my family, and 
time to worship God.” 

Once, when accosting a man on 
his way home, bearing a sack of flour 
on his back, and asking him if he 
did not think it rather hard to 
work all the week and then tramp 
home with such a load, he replied, 
“God has made me énside so that 
this fifty pounds of flour is more to 
me than the finest team of horses to 
a millionaire, so you see, stranger, 
things are not so bad as they seem; 
the trouble is inside of folks.”— The 
Interior. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, «4 Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose ofti- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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A Permanent Anglo-American Tribunal. — Address at the 
Washington Arbitration Conference, April 23, 1896. By 
Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., President Amherst College. 24 
pages. Price 6 cts., or $2.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

The True Historic Relations of the United States and Great 
Britain. — By Edwin D. Mead. 8 pages. Price 75 cts. 
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A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Poor Harry, or the Terrible Exigencies of War. — Letter 
Leaflet No. 3. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leatlet No. 4. 
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By BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL.D. 


SECOND EDITION. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by 
T. Holmes. New edition, cloth, 
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